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We iii. America may well be proud of our tradition of lnhor scholar- 
ship embodied in a whole series of monumental documentary col- 
lections* comprehensive histories and brilliant interpretive studies. 
Much of our achievement in this field we owe to the inspiration 
and scholarly industry of John R. Commons, who early in this 
century launched what has come to be known as the Wisconsin 
school of labor scholarship. In its four decades of fruitful work, 
the Wisconsin school has not only gained wide recognition in the 
academic world but has also won the respect and confidence of 
organized labor with which it has developed close tics of common 
understanding, Selig Perlma.it, three of whose lecture* at our 
Officers Institute we present in this pamphlet, is John R. Commons' 
recognized successor in the field of labor scholarship. At one time 
Professor Commons' favorite pupil, he now occupies Commons' 
Chair of Economics at the University and carries forward the re 
searches of the Wisconsin school in a manner worthy of the best 
traditions of that school. 

Professor Pcrltnan's method may be clearly discerned from the 
lectures included in this pamphlet, brief as they arc. It is a method 
grounded in a profound feeling for what is distinctive in American^- 
life. Professor Perlman focuses attention on what makes America 
and the American lubor movement different. He sees in the American 
character, as it has been shaped through three centuries of Arner- 
irnn liisiory, the key to an understanding of American institutions. 
He sees social institutions realistically in terms of the interaction 
of adverse group interests and collective behavior- patterns. His 
approach is comprehensive: he recognizes the significance of eco- 
nomics, politics, tradition and ideology alike in the process of social 
dynamics. It is also open-minded and objective; he has no dogmas 
or ideological preconceptions to impose upon his material. Through 
sympathetic identification with the labor movement, lie is able to 
interpret labor as labor would interpret itself to itself. His is an 
approach that yields results that are not only scholarly but arc also 
sufficiently concrete and realistic to have meaning for everyone inter- 
ested in the labor movement. 



Indeed, for nil his academic detachment, Professor Perlman has 
mode no secret of his sympathy for organized labor and Its ideals. 
Hi- has lor yrnis Keen on the most friendly terms with labor leader* 
at all levels of the movement: his relations have been particularly 
close, J am pleased to say. with our own organization. It was most 
fitting therefore, that Selig Perlman should open the M-rh-s ,,| 
lectures at our Officers Institute both the first and the second tana. 
For Professor Perlinan symbolizes, that combination of well- 
grounded knowledge and sympalhelic insiplit which we hope con- 
stitutes the spirit of our Institute,. AIJ professions draw strength and 
understanding from the work done by productive scholarship in 
their field, as well as from the Interchange of varying, perhaps con- 
flicting opinions, The profession of labor leadership, for today it is 
D profession, is no exception. We too need the knowledge and 
insight of i he scholar and the stimulus of new and different ideas. 
We too need to keep abreast of current thinking on the larger aspects 
of our problems and to see these problems in hroadcr perspective. 
To meet this need was the purpose of the LL6.W.U. dicers Institute 
launched with Professor Perlman'fl lectures in December I'll i. and 
F tliink that those who have followed the work of the Institute during 
its two terms will grant that this purpose has been kept well in sight. 

The lectures of Professor I't ilium, presented in somewhat con- 
densed form in this pamphlet, should prove of interest beyond the 

circle of those who attended his sessions at the Officers Institute, 
1 1 is not, of course, necessary to agree with everything he says in 
them to appreciate their value. At bottom, what Professor Perlman 
ia toying to do En these lectures is to formulate and apply in concrete 
. terms his theory of the American labor movement and hie ooncep' 
Alton of its proper relations to other sections of the people and to 
Institutions of American life. Those who are familiar writ 
Professor Perlman'a writinga, particularly hi* "Theory of the Uhor 
Movement," will find in llie-r lectures an interesting summary of his 
basic approach, Those who are not, and unfortunately the book 
| usi mentioned lias hern long out of print, will line) in the follow- 
ing pi i i useful introduction to the ideas of one of the most 
brilliant scholars and social philosophers of ilic day. 



Jim. ii s IIociiman 
Chairman, Education Committee ItJiU U 
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UNIONS AND THE FARMER 

[December 3, 1943) 



TIIK American scene is changing very rapidly, reflecting the 
political revolution which, as everyone knows, look place very 
dramatically some six years ago, when the United States Supreme 
Court reversed itself and validated a batch or New Deal legislation. 
This was done hy the old United States Supreme Court, perhaps as 
p move to stave off the reorganization of the Court which the New 
l>eal Administration was at that time pushing through Congress. 
However, what the motive was makes little difference. What wc got 
oa the result of the changed altitude of the Court a few years ago 
was an entirely different political set-up in the United Slates. Fur 
the first lime in our history we had a national government that 
^could interfere authoritatively in industrial relations. 

Since 1937, in fact, our national government haa been ut least 

on a par with the government of Drituin in its authority to intervene 

3 in the industrial relations of the country. The action of the Supreme 

^ Court really amounted to a revolution because it was bound to put 

our labor movement into politics. 

[ atn not one of those who look down upon the past leadership 
of the American labor movement. I do not regard Samuel Compere 
fas a person who was shortsighted or incapable of grasping the prob- 
lems and opportunities of hia own day. On the contrary, 1 am a great 
J admirer of Samuel Gompers as a leader of the American labor move- 
ment of his time. Nor do I believe that he was shortsighted or 
. narrow-minded because he did not believe in pushing the labor 
J movement of this country into the legislative and political struggle. > 
«>Tuc Compers approach was justified in Gompers 1 day becai ■ 
lethal lime the xtnirtuic of the American government did not permit 
r.iany great success to be accomplished by the legislative or political 
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roule. We did not have one government; we bad forty-nine govern- 
ments. And not only that, but under the officio] doctrine which tin 
prevailed among the American judiciary* — and after all the judiciary 
has the last say in those things— die government wu deprived of tlie 
right to exercise sovereignty over business. 

We really had in this country two parallel sovereignties; the 
business sovereignty, which was protected by the United Stat* 
Supreme Court; and the sovereignty of the government, which i 
those days was a minor sovereignty in this field. Today, however, 
we have a government that is really sovereign and for that reason 
the American labor movement, since the days of Gompcrs, has been 
obliged to lake n broad view and to embrace politics and legislation 
in its. field of activities. 

\ow (Ms moans that it becomes very important for the labor move- 
menl to study fully and coiiipichcmively what I would call I lie social 
tOjjpjTgphy of America. For instance, in your own Industry, situ- 
ated as you are for the most part in the metropolitan districts of the 
country, you no longer can feel that you cun solve your problems 
here in conjunction with your employers and with your local public 
opinion without regard to the social topography of the real of the 
country. 

1 am going to concentrate my remarks on the attitude of the farmers 
and the small-town business men toward the labor movement in our 
time. Now I know, of course, that it has become fashionable to apply 
what you might call the economic interpretation to the behavior of 
social groups mid classes. I am not against the economic interpreta- 
tion, Oh the contrary, 1 know perfcrtlj «vcll iIj.u when n social 
group, labor not excluded, is in a position to reach out and enhance 
its income it will certainly do so. So far I follow what you might 
call the economic interpretation of group behavior, hut it seems to 
me that that is only the beginning. It is not the whole story of group 
behavior by any means. 

Take, for instance, the American farm.- \h- r<>]|ra«- ( iirs in i] u - 
Dopartment of Economics at Wisconsin University have shown 
clearly that basically the internets of (he farmers of our State are 
really tlm same as the interests of tabor. Our fanners are not grain- 
raising farmers; they are dairy fanner*. They manufacture butter 



and cheese for sale, and statistically it can be demonstrated thai 

when labor is prosperous, then the farmers, the dairy farmers, are 
likewise prosperous. Furthermore, our farmers are not large-scale 
producers employing hired labor whose wages might go up with 
wages in general. No — our farmers operate only the fair-sized type 
of farm with a minimum of employment of hired labor. 

So. from tin- standpoint of economic self-interest, you would say 
there ought surely be no difficulty in bringing together an under- 
standing between such farmers and labor. But what are the facts? 

There recently took place in my home town, in Madison, Wis- 
consin, a scries of conferences attended hy large groups of farmers. 
At these conferences tlic atmosphere was predominantly anti-labor. 
You could not mention labor without mating the farmers foam at 
the mouth. It is this particular thing that I am going to try to 
explain to you because I think it is very important. ttight now the 
American political scene is dominated by this hostility between 
farmers and labor. Congress is dominated by this antagonistic align- 
ment and, in order to understand what the labor movement as a 
whole in this country is facing right now, you have to try to account 
for il. 

But first wc have to develop a method of interpreting group 
behavior in order to be able to deal with this problem. I am going 
to give you. in brief, a theory of the behavior of economic groups 
which I think will be helpful in dealing with the problem. Mind yon, 
I have already taken account of the cruder features of interpretation 
in terms of economic self-interest : when there is something to be 
.gotten by merely reaching out for it. then I take il for granted that 
inv n,,ii|. i.iii ,i., *n liiii iirlim yon hove to deal v.iih broaden 
problems, when you liavc to think in longer-range terms, some other 
method of interpretation has to be applied. 

There is nothing mysterious in the method of interpretation of 
group behavior which I am going to place before you. It is based 
entirely on American labor and social history, and I hope that you 
will bear with me if I take you very briefly over the whole extent 
of American history. 

In order to understand the behavior of the American fanner or 
the behavior of American eeonomii groups generally, yon have lo 
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start with an idea of the kind of opportunity thai operates in each 
case. When I try lo explain why business men have a certain ideology 
or why labor has n certain ideology, I find that, each of thews groups 
slam from the same initial point 

Take the group and consider the economic opportunity thnl is 
available in each case; in other words, si/c it up and see whether 
the opportunity is expanding or contracting, whether it is limited 
or unlimited. Let ua consider, for instance, your typical American 
business man. Take Andrew Carnegie as a good example. How did 
hid mind work? 

Andrew Carnegie slur led with a belief that economic opportunity 
was unlimited and consequently he could make himself believe 
lnuitly and sincerely that ihere wan no need for anyone to come in 
mid rcsirici individuals or corporations in their economic behavior 
or in their economic action— just leave them alone mid give them 
their heads and, as a result, opportunities would be multiplied and 
everything would he well. 

To him opportunity was nut like- the quantity of oxygen in a 
hermetically sealed room which pets consumed as it in used; rather 
ii was like the free oxygen in the air, And for that reason he felt 
that there would l.e no mi-im! on the contrary, it would be stupid 
to subject the hu*ines» man, the enterpriser, lo restrictive regulation 
by cither the government or the trade unions or any other type of 
institution, 

Thai is one pattern of thinkiuj" which yon Mill find largely domi- 
nating American thought. You find Ll very strong in the smaller 
towns, among the small-town bushier men and ann.ii;- iln- fa nm 
particularly the eastern farmers, 

Now let us go back to tin- western fanner. As you know, the 
western farmer has from lime to time broken mil in political revolt. 
These revolts began perhaps o« early as the history of the United 
States as a nation, hut wr think of them particularly in connection 
with the movement again*! tin- railroad*, the so-called Populi I 
movement, the Bryan movement ami, In my own stair. the LoFolIetle 
movement, I want you lo follow carefully the particular pattern of 
this radicul farmer revolt. 




Here is how it ran, Like the American business man, the western 
farmer Marled with the basic premise of an abundance of oppur- 
tiinity. Perhaps he was first inclined to put it in theological terms, 
that God had ordained that in this country, in the Western Herni 
sphere, the honest producer should be aide lo realize hifl paradise. 
Here the hones! producer was given unlimited opportunity and 
unlimited natural resources, and he was not saddled with an aris- 
locratic caste system. That was how your western farmer began his 
line of reasoning. 

Rut unlike the typical business man, when he looked around he 
was not Radioed. He did not sec lliose possibilities and opportunities 
become realities. On the contrary, he saw thai this paradise which 
1'rovidencc hnd intended for the honest American producer was 
being hurred to the producer, who was not permitted to realize the 
full fruit of his toil bul was being compelled lo pay toll. 

In other words, the lamier loiiml that some special interests, some 

Rpeai&l groups, had managed lo build fences around opportunity, 
thereby making it possible for them to exact tolls from the honest 
producer. 

The villain in this drama differed from time to time. At one 
lime it wa? the land speculator who had lieen aide to lay li is hand* 
on the most desirable tracts nf land, thereby preventing the home- 
slender from staking out his homestead. Then again it wan the mil' 
roads which levied extortionate lolls, Then it was the bunker who 
charged usurious rates of interest for the accommodations to which 
the farmer was entitled. These various groups, the farmer found, bad 
■ite'dked into his Cod-inlondcd paradise and had converted it into 
;i miserable sort of place. Thai was his honest belief,, 

The next step was: "Lel'a go into politics. The special interest 
groups are able lo put over their nefarious work because they man- 
to corrupt iln 1 government) so let u» hring tin? government back 
to llio people," 

Men- ynu have your political anti-monopoly movements, the 

!■' ■ ■ ll" 1 l''.i I-" Alliance, Populism, the rtryari nioveinent, the 

LaFollHie movement, and so forth. The farmer reasoned thus: "If 
by means of political action we put the monopolist behind bars, 
then individualism will be made sufc for the small fellow." 



I want you lo note ewe fully this particular point, thai what the 
farmer was out for was to make individualism, economic individ* 
limIjmo. |flf« i - -> i the smnll i'c-1 luu . Vuni fur cut:] did UOl WDM 10 
establish a national discipline over himself, lie desired economic 
freedom for himself. It was and is the free market thai he en 
ho believes that if Ihe monopolists or the special interests arc token 
care of, then the free market will yield to the honest producer a full 
return from the soil. 

That is exactly whut I am driving at, namely, that even the 
reform-winded farmer is primarily an economic individualist who 
does not wish to submit to any organizational discipline or to bfl 

regulated Ly the government. In other words, even your "radical 1 ' 
farmer wants a free market — that is his ideal, 

The American labor movement begun a long time ago and tie* 
velopcd largely under the influence of this type of ideology. If you 
study the records of American labor, you will find that the labor 
movement look thin ideology from the farmers, so that labor ami 
Ihe farmers would periodically be found participating jointly in 
political and economic struggles. On the whole these political excite- 
ments were never of long duration, They would start like a prairie 
fire, would wrest some concessions from the group in power and 
then die down until the next lime In those earlier days the labor 
movement always participated under the leadership of die fanners. 

Then came the turning point in the history of American labor. 
That turning poiiil imiiio towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
under the leadership of Samuel Gompers. The unions began lo 
develop an ideology purely their own, reflecting chelr own position, 
their own situation and opportunity as they saw it. It is of interest 
to note that it was the influence of Marxian socialism that helped 
keep the unions at this time from being rushed off their feel by 
farmer-controlled and farmer-inspired reform politics, Tl 
conscious socialism of Man served, if you please, as an tacubatoi 
for an independent labor ideology. To bu sure, it began as a . ■!., , 
conscious Ideology, and originally Samuel Gompers was a i 
conscious socialist, 

I recall en incident here which J think is of interest even iIkmi-I, 
it is personal. It happened several years ago. In my book on A 
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ican labor history I had stressed that socialism was the intellectual 
source of the Gompers kind of unionism. When I heard that Gompers 
was writing an autobiography* I began to worry. I was afraid that, 
in view of the far from pleasant relationship that had existed be- 
tween him and the socialists, he would deny his intellectual and 
spiritual indebtedness lo lite socialism of his youth, lh.it Sam was an 
honest man and the autobiography which was published in 1924 
denied nothing. On the contrary, he honestly avowed his indebtedness 
lo the socialism of hia earlier years. 

In effect, the socialism of his earlier class-consciousness enabled 
Gompers and his associates to have enough sales resistance, so to 
speak, enough emotional and intellectual resistance, lo withstand 
the pressure of the farmers' ideology and to develop an independent 
outlook distinct from that of the Andrew Carnegie lype of business 
man or the anti-monopoly fanner. 

Again it was a question of ihe kind of opportunity. Economic 
opportunity for the working man means job opportunity and even 
in that earlier day job opportunity was by no means unlimited. And 
when you deal with limited job opportunities there arrives ihe nec- 
essity for strict union discipline, The union has to control these job 
opportunities. In other words, the union really constitutes itself as 
something in the nature of an economic sovereign. Many people 
think of a union as just a privale organization. Well, I think unionism 
ia rather something in the nature of nationalism. Tl implies control 
by the union over the sum total of job opportunities. Thus arise tin 1 
rules and regulations controlling the individual worker's relation- 
ship to his job. And I rtiigjht stress here the basic distinction in atti- 
tude between the farmer, even the radical farmer, and the trade 
unionist 

To the radical farmer, as I have pointed out, the ideal situation 
is a free market, free of monopoly control, where economic individ- 
ualism bus been made sale for the small fellow, lint thai is by no 

iiir.iu- llit- i-.ir '.'.illi llir lr:idi' unionist. I m the tf&de IXnlOfluH llir 

Ideal situation ia control, control over the job — the union shop, 
where ihe union is recognized and where the union legislates. 

Now I wniit to underline this basic distinction between the out- 
Look of the farmer and the outlook of the trade unionist. It ia this 





difference in outlook that explain! why, when the two group* conic 
into contact, they develop certain incompatibilities immediately. 

I hove observed tliem. nt work, for ninny years, in our Wisconsin 
legislature, a Progressive legislature, a legislature which wus con- 
trolled by the LuFolIetlc Progressives. I saw hills which hud liven 
introduced by trade unions crippled or killed by Progressive farmers. 
I remember, for instance, that in 1926 there whs n labor bill intro- 
duced into the legislature which aroused the farmers so much that 
they attached 84 amendments to thai poor little bilJ. Well of course 
the bill was drowned finally. And, mind you, that wus u Progressive 
legislature. 

This irifimipntiliililj develops all along the line. The farmer, even 
the progressive farmer, is afraid of concentrated economic power. 
He is afraid economic power is moving in on him. Of course, hia 
fear is often directed at Wall Street. ITc envisages Wall Street us u 
solid phalanx, with Morgan as symbol and head, ready to crush and 
subjugate him, and he erics, "Down with Wall Slrccl!" He wants 
economic freedom and a free America. 

Hut when it comes to labor unionism he frequently has the same 
reaction. For instance, when lie observes that John L. 1-cwis appar- 
ently has the votes and wills of six hundred thousand miners in his 

pocket, he says, "Why that is the very same thing, u vast economic 

power moving in on lis, just like Wull Street," 

And I can say this much, that emotionally or sentimentally the 
farmer reacts even more strongly to labor moving in on liim as a 
master than lie does to Wall Street, In the case of Wall Street be 
may Fear mid rotenl the oppressor hut at least he dooa not fed rmy 

social humiliation because after all Wall Street is socially superior. 
Kut it is different in the ease of the wage earner whom the farmer 
looks upon as a sort of hired man or servant girl. When the wage 
earners organize into strong unions mid begin to move In OB him, 
hia reaction! is one of indignation. It is a good deal as though the 
servant girl, in the absence of her mistress, had rigged herself QUI 
in her mistress* finery. It is an outrage. 

Now, of course, this is not very just, Jt is not fair. I 4i) nol 
subscribe to the former's feeling of superiority. Inn that is the way 

he does feci, 
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Why do we find the farmer* responding so wnrnily to aiiti-lnbm 
slogans and measures? To lie sure, wc know that their slogans .'in. I 
incisures are not of a spontaneous origin, that the lenders of Amer- 
ican business are having a very pood time sitting on the sidelines 
and watching the farmer and the worker petting into each other's 
hair; and very likely they have not been sitting on the side lines all 
the time. Very likely there ha* been some instigation and inspiration, 
but just the same, there is something in the farmer which makes him 
respond to this incitement. The inspiration may be from the outside 
but the bitter feeling is certainly there. 

Let us look at the question of subsidies. When the New Deal first 
■■Mine in after years of depression, the farmer did not hesitate to take 
subsidies from the government. When he was menaced with the I 
of his farm due to mortgage foreclosure, he took subsidies. Bill h* 
was never happy about it. He took the subsidies because he bad to 
and they were given to liim almost for the mere asking; but at the 
Haute time he had the uncomfortable feeling that lie was a kept man. 
The situation was not ideal from his standpoint. His ideal was a 
free American, dependent only on himself. Ho Umk the subsidies but 
he was not satisfied. Somehow be felt that his honor was affected, 
that he whs being supported by the government. 

To liim the ideal situation was. as I have stressed, one in which 
the market was such that lie would get a good income through bis 
own i-ITorl valhout anybody doing it for him. Call it fanciful. 
perhaps, but life is full of such faiieiea. 

That was ten years ago. Now let us look at the present situalion. 
The market from the farmer* standpoint is ideal. In other words, 
the fennel feels that he can male more than a fair living bee.; i 
the farmer's income has never been so high; the farmers are saving 
money, paying off their mortgages. The farmer of course does nol 
realize that the market is ideal not heeausi' it is a natural market 
bill because it is a "rigged" market, rigged by the government, If the 
government were to withdraw it* demand for farm products foi the 
urmy, for our allies, if the government were; to atop pumping out 
into the wage-earning groups the huge amounts of purchasing power 
with which to buy farm product*, then the fanner's prices would, of 

CUUrse,, drop with a llnnl. Hut the farmer does not sec that. Me thinks 
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the lime has. come i<- cease being anybody's kept man, lie does nol 
waul subsidies; he wunls a favorable market situation— that is, high 
prices. Then he will be uhlc to feci thai Ills prosperity is u spon- 
i.muous outgrowth and due to his own efforts. He is against subsidies 
and for high prices. 

Perhaps it might be suit] that there is a pretty simple economic 
interpretation nfier all for the farmer'* attitude. For hisianee. an 
explanation might be offered to this elTecl-^if the government pays 
subsidies to keep the consumer's prices down, the national dcht will 
be increased and Inter on we will have lo pay for it. Bill I doubt 
very much whether any of us ore giving much thought now to the 
national debt and certainly the farmer is not worried about it, 
becuusc people like him will nut have to pay very much toward the 
reduction of thy national debt. 

Or ngnin it might he argued thnl the fanner would like to have 
the consumer public get accustomed lo puyiug higher prices. Km 
experience allows that there is no such tiling as getting the consumer 

uncustomed to higher pi ire*. An soon as the demand is withdrawn, 
farm prices are bound to drop. This Lb a fact of experience. So von 
nee that none of these so-called rational economic explanations of 
the farmer's aversion to subsidies holds water. 

I put ull this out to you because I want you to think of these 
problems in terms of the specific ideologies and specific outlooks 
that characterize the American fanners, u well as the small-town 

people, und the middle class in general. 

Maiiv people have, from time to time, advocated the reennslntc. 
linn of our American political life. They would like to introduce 
more revolt and cleaner demarcations in our political life. They 

would like to have a conservative partly on ihr our side mil :i 

fairiwr-Siilmr parly on the other. After many years of observing 
political development! at close range, I am ready to aaaerl thai I 
see mi possibility of that. The farmers and laborer* cannot cooperate 
i Kcepl nnder very exceptional circumstances. Such cooperation, of 

course, is possible if lalior aeeepl.s tin farmer program as labor did 

prioi i" L900 in the Populist or Bryan movement. Then labor 
cooperated with the farmers, bul it waa the farmer that ployed the 

tune tO which labor danced. 
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There are other circumstances when labor-farmer cooperulion is 
possible. Such cooperation may be brought about by a political 
leadership enjoying the confidence of both sides. Take, for example, 
Wisconsin in the days of LaFollelle. The Progressive leadership in 
those days was not a labor leadership. It was a middle-class lender- 
ship; and the Wisconsin legislature was a middlc-clnss farmer legis- 
lature. The older LuFollelte, however, enjoyed the confidence of 
labor and the farmers both, and he served a* the intermediary 
between them. The farmers and labor would nol have stuck together 
us long as they did in Wisconsin without the Ijil'ollelte political 
leadership coming in and sitting in the driver's seat as it were, 
driving the two horses by taking good care to keep them at some 
distance from one another so tliat they should not slart kicking 
each other. 

Hut these circumstances are. after all. exceptional. More usual is 
what happened in Wisconsin in 1937. That year, yon remember, was 
a great year for American labor unionism, n year of tremendous 
expansion. We had an upsurge of unionism even in the peaceful 
fnrm landscape of Wisconsin. Unions came in to organize the em- 
ployees of the fanners' cooperative creamery. The teamsters* union 
called a strike and the farmers answered by breaking the picket line, 

The year 1937 was a year when the state's political climate wan 
most favorable lo labor. At that time we had a Slate Labor Hoard 
and the union came before lliis board. Itnt the Stair Labor Hoard 
knew enough not to rush in where angels feared to tread, ^<» the 
union took the case to the National Labor Relations- Hoard which,. 
at that time, was COmpOSCd "I people who really did not know VoTJ 
much annul America. The National Labor ligations Hoard ruled 
iiu-i tin- employer, the farmers' cooperative. Labor won a victory 
but it was the kind of victory for which labor paid very dearly, 
because in [he following election we had our blessed Julius llcil 

foisted upon us as governor. In other words, Wisronsin polilical 

reaction was hastened very much by this attempt at iminni/aiion, 
which precipitated hostility between the farmers and organized labor 
in the slate. 

Now thai is the situation in actual fuct and we should keep ii in 
mind when thinking about the American labor situation in general, 
especially aoOUl what i to COme after this war. 
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As I said at the beginning of my talk, the American labor move- 
ment can no longer isolate itself from notional life, from public 
opinion expressing itself in politics, and that means, of course, the 
opinion of the farmers. 

In thinking constructively about the next few years, which may 
decide the entire structure of industrial America, we cannot afford 
to dismiss this aspect of America* the farmer and the people in the 
small towns, with the idea that all that is necessary is to throw them 
some economic bait* some economic advantages, and you will have 
their support. No, on the contrary, wc have to think in terms of 
their pattern, their approach. It is not enough to go to the farmer 
and to prove to him statistically that his own prosperity is really 
tied up in the prosperity of labor. That is too abstract and uncon- 
vincing. It should he remembered that to him organized labor is a, 
strange animal and when labor comes close lo him he is apt to gel 
a certain phobia — all of which, of course, ts lo the advantage or 
the anti-labor elements who, in my opinion, have not yet really 
accepted unionism. On the contrary, it is my analysis of the situation 
that unionism in this country is still very much on trial and that 
those large corporation*, which under the influence of the favorable 
political climate of the hi I i ! i or ten years have been obliged lo 
recognize the unions, are hardly reconciled lo accepting unionism in 
the way the British manufacturer accepts unionism, for Instance, 
Unionism is still facing a figlit for its existence and under the pres- 
ent circumstances very likely this fight will be further handicapped 
by a reaction against unionism on the part of the farmer. 

Now. of course, you will ask me the question, "What remedy do 
you propose?" Frankly, I haven't any remedy to propose. 1 have 
not come here lo propose any remedies, 1 have merely come here 
to acquaint you with the social topography »f ihe United Stale? as 
I sec it after thirty-five years oj observation. In my next lecture 
perhaps we will talk about remedies but today permit me to con tan I 
myself wilh the mere description of ihe situation. 
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Lecture II 

THE LABOR MOVEMENT AND THE GOVERNMENT 
{December 4, 1943) 



1UY FIHST lecture centered around intangibles, around the pal- 

^'^ terns of thinking of typical American economic groups. Today 

1 shall also stress the intangibles because these intangibles play a 

very important role in our social relations and in our lives in genera). 

I always like lo make a liistmi-vil approach to any discussion 
of contemporary problems. Let us, therefore, take a look at the 
attitude of the American labor movement historically, 

1 touched upon lliis matter in my previous talk and SO there in 
no need for me to spend much time describing the traditional atti- 
tude toward the government on the part of the American Federation 
of Labor under the leadership of Samuel Gompers. 

Students of the labor movements visiting this country arc gen- 
erally puzzled by the auspicious attitude toward government which 
characterizes the American Federation of Labor. This suspicion still 

persists, and as 1 have tried to point out, it did not arise as a mere 
whim or manifestation of narrow mimhalncss; it was the product 
of the actual condition* of American labor. 

Under our system of government in those days it was very difficult 
for the labor movement to derive any real advantage from the opera-. 
Lions of government. Inevitably, and wherever labor tried to USft | 
government for the purpose of protecting itself, it ran up against 
the courts. It invariably ran up against our governmental system 
under which government was built not for strength but for weakness. 
And so* labor found itself as a result of such experiences in the 
position of the king who marched his soldiers up a hill only to 
inarch ihrni dnun .ij-ain. farticipaliiig in politics, trying to USO 
government, got labor nowhere. 
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That attitude toward government — namely, that government was 
something thai mood aside from the real center of economic or 

social life™ was also characteristic of business, eseept that business 
was in a position lo use government more effectively, especially in 
such inu tiers as the protective tariff or the public domain. 

Because government, under the conditions of those days, wan 
such an extraneous factor in life, and for other reasons as well. 
the American labor movement developed n government for itself — 

I speak of course of the historical labor movement, the American 

Federation of Labor. 

There are many who find it difficult to understand the American 
Federation of Labor, I was in tlml pavilion myself until I began 
/ to think of it us a species of government. And here is how I imagined 
ili-: whole matter to be. 

Let us think of the American Federation of I«ahor — which until 
recently was the American labor movement in Eta entirety — as an 
empire of jobs, a job enipin . Wherever there are jobs, that is (he 
territory of the legitimate labor movement. I .el us assume that this 
is tin- basic concept of the American labor movement, that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in something like a job empire wliicb 
divides- itself into subdivisions, job kingdoms. Whenever a national 
union is chartered by the American Federation of Labor it becomes 
just such u job kingdom; it derives its right to exist from this over- 
all job sovereignty, or job empire, Any other union that steps In 
and tries to invade the job territory assigned to such a union by 
the job empire is therefore an illegitimate intruder. 

Then: ure many who llml it u-i \. difficult In understand why there 

should be so much hatred of duul unionism Ln the American labor 
movement, why dual unionism should be so much the frfte noire, 
so much the outlaw in the American labor movement. Psychologi- 
cally it goes back to the absence of class consciousness in American 
labor and to the precariouineM of unionism under American con- 
ditions. It is very difficult under American conditions to get a union 
established and to have it stay put. It seems as though the whole 

mmmunily. all the f.i«-ti«i» in American life, were in i-oiispirney lo 
destroy it. And when you have two unions which compete for the 
same members, these two unions are invariably in conflict. They can 
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never agree to disagree. They are forever engaged in a civil war. 
So lh.it IIik only way lo keep pence in the fatuity is to prevent such 
civil wars by outlawing dual unionism; thai is, by stressing the 
concept of legitimacy. Under this concept there can be only one 

legitimate union in each field, only one legitimate job kingdom 
deriving its right to exist from the job empire, and any other job 
kingdom that decides to come in without authorization from the 
unJVerS&l IOC empire i* therefore An Outlaw union and must be 
suppressed, no matter what justification this particular union may 
Imvc. 

In Britain too they are familiar with dual unions and tliey cull 
them "brcakwuy'" unions. They condemn them but they do not 
apply the drastic policy of absolute excommunication to a dual 
union, even to n union that does nol want to belong to the British 
Trades Union Congress. 

Why are they so much milder in their attitude towards dual 
Unionism than we are? I think, perhaps, because of the higher 
degree of class consciousness that prevails there. That atmosphere 
of class consciousness make-* it possible for a Hritish union to be a 
dual union and yet not be regarded as a conspiracy and excluded 
from the family of labor. In other words, when- you have a strong 
cementing influence, you can afford to tolerate differences and 
conflicts because you know that they will not lead to destruction. 
Hut in the absence of this cementing influence* Ibis moderating 
influence, n union is obliged lo use mechanical means lo suppress 
the danger and so here we luive developed ibis altitude of absolute 
excommunication for dual unions, which, in turn, transforms the 
American Federation of Labor into a kind of government. 

The llritisli Trades Union f 't>i\»iv.<* is not like i government. It is 
an uimuul meeting where union delegates come together and put 
forth a program which is mainly b series of demands upon the 
government. Hut it does not operate like a government with drastic 
methods of control over its members. But with us we have developed 
the government aspect of trade unionism, D| course I realize fully 
that there is another principle at the basis of the American labor 
movement, the principle of autonomy, the principle of si lf.gOVCrt)- 
me nl and self-direction of the chartered unions. But there is also 
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the principle of regularity, of legitimacy, so that our labor move- 
ment has the aspect of a government. Again, 1 do not ignore Samuel 
Campers' emphasis upon voluntarism, but underlying it there is the 
/ classic assumption that there is only one legitimate labor movement, 
the American Federation of Labor, which operates as. a job empire 
and that the charters it issues arc certificates of legitimacy. 

] do not believe that deep down the American labor movement 
really believes that n vote by the employes of a given plant or 
department can make a union legitimate In other words, I don't 
believe that at bottom the American Federation of Labor believes in 
the plebiscitary method of establishing a legitimate union. To he 
sure, it will not publicly repudiate that method, which is the demo- 
cratic method— the method that wc are familiar with in our political 
life, But [ do not think that it accepts it as final; it will tolerate 
it only when it thinks the results wilt coincide with another method. 

iiiiiiu'U linn method of the cxrliuuiv job-empire charter, 

Now we are getting closer to the subject of government. As I 
pointed out in the last lecture, some years ago wo experienced a 
mighty political revolution in the course of which government was 
pat into the center of the economic picture. This look place when 
the present administration forced the United Stales Supreme Coiiit, 
even [jeforc its reconstruction, to permit it to use drastic powers .if 
government such as arc possessed by the government in Great 
Britain. 

So government came into the center of the picture, And of courac 
i| came into the labor picture in the person of the adminislrai 
Here we come to a very important problem of the day, the relation. 
ship between tbe American labor movement and the government 
administrators. In fact, it would seem today as though the customary 
processes of collective bargaining were being ignored with every- 
thing* apparently, going to the government for settlement. 

Here again let nic stop for a moment and try to give yon the 
historical explanation for this development under wartime condii la I 
as compared with a country like England. 

As you know 1 in Britain the labor movement bad to pul Up d 

lung struggle for recognition, Hm by l (, ll) one migbl !-uv lliul tin 
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struggle had been won. The British employer, by and large* has 
come to accept unionism as an accomplished fact. He has come to 
expect his employees to join n union just as he expects his employes 
to go to church or chapel. Tins development of union recognition 
came by slow degrees, as an organic process* as a growth — not 
always peaceful, to be sure, but finally culminating in a situation 
where unionism is accepted as u matter of fact, 

Hut what happened in this country? You knew perfectly well that 
unionism in this country was not allowed to exist in the heavy 
industries. By 1901 there was a new anti-union pattern that came 
lo be the model for the American employer — a pattern that wa* 
developed by the United Slates Sleel Corporation. The hoard of ) 
directors of that corporation look what amounted almost lo an oath 
lo extirpate unionism, and persisted in that oath for something like 
thirty-seven year*. It was not until 1937 that the United Slates Steel 
Corporation — to everyonc'a great amazement and surprise — signed 
up with the steel workers* who at that time bad become well 
organized. 

But for a period of thirty-five yean, beginning with the earliest 
years of ihe present century, American heavy industry set out to 
shape its industrial relations without the participation of unionism. 
Then came the collapse of 1930, and then the New Deal. The govern- 
ment was thrown into the picture as mi important factor in industrial 
relations, 

When in 1937 the courts validated the Wagner Act wc had, at 
last, industrial government in the grcal majority of our industries. 
Management waft brought under a legal obligation to <li-.il with 

unions. But the whole development was very unlike the British 
situation. In Britain there were some rather stormy and turbulent 
times, hut when the marriage of management and unionism did take 
place, it wag not at the point of a gun, Public opinion discovered 
virtuua in the new situation and came lo depend upon unions for 
the joint administration of industrial relations. 

In this country, because of the long delay and because of the fact 
that the government had to force the growth of industrial govern* 
incur the whole sitiialinn was surrounded by u different sort of 
atmosphere than in Itrilnin. It was the atmosphere of a aholgUn 
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wedding and shotgun weddings hold liltlc prospect of real connubial 
bliss. The bridegroom is never satisfied. He feels he lias been roped 

ill anil is forever dreamm;; nf an opportunity lo regain the freedom 

of his bachelorhood. 

The war, of course, imposed a discipline upon nil the groups in 
America. Hut the trouble was thai we did not have institutions of 
industrial self-government ns deeply entrenched in practice and aa 
fully accepted on both sides as those of England. As u result, our 
industrial government lacks the robustness of that of Britain. As 
many of our employers have accepted the machinery of collective 
bargaining under duress, they are not willing to go ahead and use 
it, or else they make minimum use of it. That is one of the reasons 
for the paradoxical situation that ibis, the most anti-bureaucratic 
of nations by tradition, lends in the management of its very impor- 
tant industrial relations to lean more upon centralization, more 
upon government administration., than a country like England where 
the anti-bureaucratir tradition is by no means as strong. That is why 
we have such government agencies as the War Labor Board and thai 
is why we have government administration of industrial relations in 
lliis country. 

Now in n roundabout way 1 have brought you buck to Ihc central 
problem, namely, the relation between unions and government in 
our present setup, with tremendous powets and influence being vested 
in the government administrators. 1.1 is incumbent upon us fll this 
lime to lake a look ut the mentality of these government ad- 
ministrators. Who are they? They are intellectuals, often college 
professors or eocial workers, and their basic assumptions on the 
American situation are a very important factor. 

Let inc illustrate- Take, for instance, the National Labor Itclutio-ns 
Hoard. The IXutionul Labor Relations Hoard exists under the Wagner 
Act and the underlying assumption of the Wagner Act, us well us 
of the Hoard, is thai a union become* u legitimate spokesman in the 
collective bargaining processes o result of a popular von*. Hut dues 
ili<- American labor movement believe in this plebiscitary method 
of legitimatizing a union? 11 is one of those things thai people d<> 
not tulk about very clearly. But it la my feeling thai basically the 
American Federation of Labor doc* not really believe in the pl« h- 
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iscitary method any more, for instance, than modern nations believe 

in the plebiscitary method us a way of establishing frontiers- or lim- 
iting territories. They start out with (lie basic concept (hat such 
and such is their national territory over which their national flag 
must wave- They look upon their national existence as a wcll'dcfmcd 
entity, somewhat frayed ut the edges, perhaps, as a result of an 
adverse fate which deprived them of frontier provinces. Hut no 
plebiscite can really determine the legitimate bounds of their 
national territory. 

It is my feeling that basically that is how the American redcration 
of Labor looks upon its job empire. A particular union may vote 
itself out or vote itself in but basically the voting docs not determine 
or legitimatize anything, What really creates a Legitimate union is a 
charier from the American Federation of Labor. Thai is what ac- 
counts for the illogical attitude you frequently find among unions. 
They will accept the result of a plebiscite if it is favorable to them 
hut they will not accept it if it is not favorable to them. They will 
not qutel down and abide by the vole any more than a nation will 
quid down und accept tin- Fuel thai n | trlicuhu province hftfl Voted 
to secede and join some other nation. That is one of the differences 
between lite historical American labor movement and the govern- 
ment administrators. 

Government administrators look upon the labor movement not as 
a sovereignty but as a voluntary association subject to the general 
political sovereign. It is not something which exists because it exists 
but something which exists by permission of the Stale. That is def- 
initely not labor's viewpoint. 

Another example is the War Labor Hoard and lis handling of the 
union shop question. The War Labor Board lias developed a com- 
promise known as the membership maintenance device, and as com- 
promises go it is a very clever one. Of course the employers want 
the open shop. They want freedom from the union shop and so the 
maintenance of membership is a compromise as far as they are 
concerned', forced on them by the administration. Hut what does this 
compromise mean? 

Ii means that any individual within the prescribed time can vole 

himself out of his allegiance lo liis union sovereign. To the admin- 
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islrators or to those who approach the labor movement from the 
outside llmt seems very logical and very democratic because they 
look upon trade unions as voluntary associations like lodges or 
frutcrnal societies and they believe that the bond that should hind 
individuals with those associations should be the bond of voluntary 
membership which, of course, implies the right to contract oneself 
out. I doubt very much whether the labor movement really accept* 
the maintenance of membership clause. When the war is over I 
expect that this device will he rejected by labor and the unions will 
go after the absolute union shop. 

Here again there is a very strong parallelism between tin- anion 
ami the nation, \iilimmlinm and unionism have a good many psycho- 
logical attributes in common. 

I introduce the question of unionism to my students at Madison, 
many of whom mine from rural district*, by pointing out this par- 
ticular parallelism. 1 tell iliein about something that took place in 
our town about ten years ago. We were putting up a new university 
building. The contractor was a Chicago man who agreed to employ 
union labor but didn't, A. number of our fellow citizens marched 
down the principal street breathing menace and destruction against 
these Chicago non-union imporlees and it was very fortunate that 
the Chicago lads, were Heel of foot so thai they could escape the 
wrath of our Madison trade union sympathizers. 

I ask my students how they can account for this phenomenon? 
The people who participated in tint I mob were not criminals. On 
the contrary, they were out neighbors, many of them we knew quite 
well. The only accounting for their behavior is to imagine what n 
e,roup of Texans in the slate of Texas would do should the Mexican 
in my invade their stale. They would arm themselves and drive out 
(he Mr. i ven if they had to kill then). That would not lte 

murder but patriotism. 

Out government administrators do not approach the problem 
from tin* angle. They do not understand unionism as a specie* of 
i.vri : n;'iii\ developed hut j long period ol year.- under conditions 
when we had full freedom, complete freedom lo develop our social 
organizations. It is a" open secret that there is a great drat of 
tension between union leaden and government administrators, the 
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union leaders often feeling that the administrators do not understand 
their job nior have any idea of the difficulties under which they, the 
union leaders, labor. 

The government administrators come from economics classrooms 
or from social work or from some similar walk of life. They do not 
realize that unions are themselves governments subject to political 
struggle for position so that leaders who make cerium pledges to the 

"h\ iTiiiiii-nl ;iml try to live up !■> llirm may really be laldnp tilth? 

political lives in their hands. The administrator speaks on behalf 
of what to him is the sole living sovereign in the country. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously he feels superior. He assumes thltt it is 
one's sacred duly to obey. Lubor leaders just don't sec it that way. 

There is another thing characteristic of the attitude ol the ad- 
ministrators, They are obsessed by one fear. Our adminielratoi 
many of them students of economic*) arc under tbe influence of 
economics and they are obsessed by the fear of inflation. Of course 
runaway inflation is a real danger and we need but recall the experi- 
ence of other nations lo realize that, But these economists and ad- 
ministrators can bcc nothing else but the inflationary pap. My 
fellow economists have outdone themselves in developing that line 

■ it argument in i most emiv i nrin;- \\a\, I'udn W-arlillie ' TldlttonS, 

they point out, we have turned the major part of our productive 

capacity to war production and we have thus diminished the output 
of consumers' goods. At the same time, we have hired more people, 
put them lo work at longer hours, and poured out to them millions 
• if dollars in wages so that a gup between their purchasing power 
and the supply of consumers' 'Muds is bound to develop. This infla- 
tionary gap for the year 1943 is supposed to be thirty-six or thirty- 
eight billion dollars, This is tbe source of the great fear, the fear 
that this gap of thirty-six or thirty-eight billion dollars would upsel 
urn entire program of economic stabilization. 

Hut what about savings? I think if we look we will rind that our 
people arc saving. Here is where the administrator goes wrong 
becatISC he docs not look closely enough to see what actually mo- 
tivates Tom, Dick, and Hurry. 

It seems lo me that the American people have undergone a ba*ie 
change of altitude. Formerly they used lo take prosperity lot 
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'rospcrity wu a normal phenomenon ami depression 
un abnormal thing. In the last war if you (alked to wiigc-curncrs, 
especially to those who had never belonged to a union, you found 
ihiu they looked upon prosperity not as a windfall but as live normal 
situation; ihcy expected to see it continue when the wur was over. 
Urn if you tulk lo the average wage-earner todny you find thai he 
does not take prosperity for granted. He has known what it is to Ire 
on relief, or on the W.P.A., and tlial is en experience that lias 
burned deep into his inhid. And so he doe* what the farmer lias 
always done. He is trying lo toy aside something for n rainy day. 

1 lectured at Madison the oilier day to a group of students, most 
of whom Find ci farm background* and this is how I tried to explain 
the labor situation. I pointed out that the farmer is now earning 
more lliiin ever before. What is he doing; with his money? He is. 
paying «df old debts, reducing his mortgage, or laying something 
aside for o rainy day. We don't begrudge him this. I added, because 
we real in that our economic future is most uncertain. 

Nobody feels thai we arc on the threshold of a tremendous pros- 
perity. The average man looks upon our preeenl wartime prosperity 
as a windfall and he is determined to make hay while the sun shines 
because there may he a lack of sunshine hereafter. So the farmer 
makes monoy and fortifies himself against the rainy day and labor 
does the same thing. 

Now here nguin is where the public administrator fails to lot the 
nail mi the head. When we discuss the Little Steel Formula or Leaves 

related In it what do we generally draft out? The cost of living 
anil whether there hasn't been a drastic change in the cost of living 
in relation In '.'..'-t- mid so on. The I'reMetenl recently appointed a 

committee headed by William II. Davla of ihe War Labor Board 
to Investigate the recent trends in the cost of living and lo report 

his findings within a few month*. I do not know what that report 

will be. 1 imagine it will be lo the effect thai the Bureau of Laboi 
Statistics index is. on the whole, correct. Hut I think that this ap- 
proach misses ilic point. The average laboring man is not thinking 
in terms of a living wage. He want* a saving wage, lie wants to be 
able to do what the farmt'i is doing and what business corporation* 
are doing — to lay up against a rainy day which he knows is sure 
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to come. Me is very pessimistic us to how long present prosperity 
will last. 

Here again wr can sec a certain incompatibility of outlook be- 
tween our administrators and the Tom. Dick and Harry of the labor 
movement, or the Tom, Dick ami Harry who work for wages whether 
they belong lo a union or not. Take the administrator who 1ms had 
a statistical training. He swears by certain indices. If be comes from 
social work he has ihe social worker's viewpoint, lie talks ubmit a 
living wage and so forth. But he simply can't sec things as the 
trade unionist or the wage-earner sees them. The administrators may 
be very good democrats, they may be good Americana, and they may 

mean well— there is no ipicslion uboul thai— bill they simply can't 
see things from the workers* viewpoint. That ts the source of incom- 
patibilities and divergences and conflicts which give rise to such 
hostility to bureaucratism* to such bitter dislike for the adflainf* 

trulot's and officialdom on Ihe part of Ilic labor movement and llie 
people iei general. 

That is something we have to reckon with, especially since the 
leading role that government is playing in our economic life is not 
now a mere temporary phenomenon. Tike government will remain in 
the picture after the war, perhaps for Ihe indefinite future, I do not 
expect that once the war is over, business will within a reasonable 
time re-employ the ten million or so people who will need employ- 
merit. On ihe contrary, I think our economic situation "ill be more 
difliciilt us a result of the war than il was before the war. 

After nil. which is the most exposed sector of our industry? Il is 
made up of those industries which produce iron, steel, machinery, 
and so forth. These are the industries which bad the greatest ulug- 
nation and unemployment in the curly 1930V They showed no power 
of expansion. Whatever expansion there was, was in the consumers 1 
goods industries. 

Then came the war. We were obliged to build new plants to 
expand the productive eupacily of ihe basic industries. When the 
war is over these new plants, more efficiently operated and more 
efficiently laid out than the obi. will try to drive the old plant* "Ml 

of business and thus drive their workers out of employment. 
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I catuic-t imagine our business groups, even with freedom from 
government interference, being able lo recapture the Nineteenth- 
Century situation where economic expansion was a spontaneous 
alToir. Now, if we are to expand economically, it will have to be not 
a spontaneous expansion but a managed expansion* managed by the 

'■nvrnniK'iil. 

A great deal depends upon the political set-up after 1914. but no 
matter who will be the next incumbent of tbe White House. I cannot 
imagine that it will cease 50 be the main center of American vitality 
it now is, because the economic situation will compel it to con- 
tinue along the same lines. 

Ill other wordy, we are going to have the two sets of administration 
— government on one hand and industry and labor unions on the 
other — and the two will have to work out some kind of a modus 
vivendi, some kind of understanding with each oilier, so at least to 
prevent u head-on collision. 

When the war is over we are going to have the government in the 
picture. We arc going to have administrators in the picture, and wre 
are going lo have a labor movement that will not he too weak to 
impress it-elf on the general situation. Now the extent to which the 
labor movement will be able to shape American industrial relations 

after the war remains rather problematical. My own feeling is thai 
right now the business leaders have not yet made up their minds. 

They dislike the present situation in heavy industry. They are 
suffering from the effects of a shotgun wedding but even a shotgun 
wedding docs not have lo cud in murder or in the divorce court*. 
Their emotional altitude, perhaps, is already crystallized. Bui docs 
this dislike of unionism go as far us dictating a militant policy of 
attempting ut all costs to regain the prc-Ncw Deal situation? \\< :\\. 
a grcut deal, depends upon what will happen in the political arena. 
of course. And so I want to lake a little lime to discuss the political 
pulicy of the American labor movement -i^ 1 *<>' il in the 1 i f;lil of 
American labor history. 

Lei us lake a look at the political situation from the standpoint 

of the American labor movement. The American labor movement Lfl 
an old movement, h has a life and continuity of its own. Jl is ;;<>iri'j 
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to survive the present administration and is going to continue be- 
cause it is one of the important forces in American life. 

It seems to me that the labor movement should look at the present 
situation from a double standpoint. On the one bund, of course, it 
must strive to salvage the gains made in the past ten years. There 
is no question about it— the Inbor movement has gained in power 
and influence as a result of the favorable political climate that has 
prevailed during the past decade. The labor movement, must try lo 
preserve ibis political advantage. 

But on the other hand the labor movement should conduct itself 
with prudence. We do not know how to forecast ihc political be- 
havior of the American people. The labor movement will have lo 
survive and function no mailer what political changes or develop- 
ments take place. Il will have to fight for its own existence and that 
means, of course, it will have to preserve its internal health. 

Unfortunately, there has developed a tendency to depend entirely 
upon government und with this tendency a prejudice against Samuel 
(jumpers. I have a I way a respected Samuel Compere. I shall not now 
pretend I have not. Willi all the changes that have taken place ihr 
basic Gompers altitude to have the labor movement stand on its own 
In I. the basic altitude of distrusting dependency, is still a healthy 
attitude. 

Wc must be mindful not lo become loo dependent upon political 
developments so that n political change may no! leave iih all (hit 
and incapable of meeting the coming storm. 
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LecturBjU 

LABOR AND POLITICAL ACTION 
(January 12, 1945) 

WHAT is the busk ethical commitment that you and I make? 
1 would say that it is a commitment in favor of realizing 
human dignity. Having mode this commitment, we find ourselves 
confronted with the task of formulating a practical program foi 
realizing this ideal in the American environment. There was a time 
when every one of us, t assume, helieved that the socialistic formula- 
tion, with its basic concept of the class struggle in the Marxian 
sense, with its basic insistence upon class organization and political 
struggle, was the only way in which to realize our social and ethical 
commitment, and to those who still cling to this formulation, 1 
would say, "All honor to you!" 1 have no criticism to make of such 
loyally. 

But I have lived here in this country now for something better 
than a third of a century. I have spent nearly nil of it in the heart 
of America, in the upper Mississippi valley, and I. have devoted 
my whole time to studying American social movement and Amer- 
ican politics. I have reached the conclusion that we need to do some 
additional hard thinking. 1 am not at all inclined t© cast napcraiona 
upon the hard thinking of our youth but it seems to me that here 
in this country we encounter distinctive patterns of social action, 
distinctive patterns of political aclion, which we must recognize. 
We must understand these patterns if we are to get anywhere in our 
efforts to realize the ethical dignily of the human being. 

Let us take government. In our youth, as 1 said a short while ago, 
wc had the class-struggle approach to political aclion. We character- 
ized the old parties in the United Stales as capitalist parlies and 
insisted that whai was needed was a new party, a labor party or a 
working-class parly. Thai we regarded us the acme of social insight 



ind understanding. Yet issuing from that standpoint, no one could 
have predicted ihe tremendous social progress made in this country 
in the last ten or twelve years according to an entirely different 
pattern of political action. 

Let us compare the political parties of the old eounlrtcs — England, 
p re-Hitler Germany and Scandinavia— with our own. in the old 
countries, political parlies lend lo be the instruments of definite 
social classes, of definite social and economic groups. Those parlies 
clearly bear the imprint of the particular social and economic 
groups they serve; so you have conservative parties, liberal parties, 
labor parlies, etc. But in this country we encounter an entirely differ- 
in! type of political party. 

In this country, a political party does not stand hitched to a 
particular social-economic post unable to gel very far from it. On 
tin' contrary, it is quite free to wander all over the lot, not only to 
graze in the immediate vicinity of the particular posl to which it is 
hitched. It is free lo do its political grazing — its votegctling and its 
getting into office — all over Ihe social-political meadow. 

Ilirncmber this, that our political party is a politicians" party. 
h is as if we should look upon the government as an industry that 
I hi ns out a particular product or service which wc call government. 
Our political party is in itself an entrepreneurial phenomenon; it is 
in business, so to speak. Bui, mind you, when I say that it is like a 
business, I urn not at all desirous of casting contempt upon ii. I am 
merely describing it. Thai is how things are. Our political party is "■■ 
a politicians party. It is an enterprise, a productive enterprise, if 
you please, that turns out a partcular commodity called government. 

Well, you have two rival productive enterprises, each desirous of 
obtaining the customer's signature on the dotted line. For that rea- 
son* since il is a business seeking a market for its product, our type 
ol political party is inclined to be rather open-minded as regards 
Llie particular commodity or kind of product it is willing to 
manufacture. 

Now 1 will slop talking in riddles and try to describe just what 
I mean. Take the Democratic parly. It is a parly which is quile 
heterogeneous so fur as its composition is concerned. In Ihe center* 
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! you have a group of managers. I call them political entrepreneurs. 

They, as. I have said, study the political market, just as any entre- 
preneur does, and then they try to attract the customers who sign 
on the dotted line on Election Day. 

There are at least three distinct sets of customers to whom they 
must cater. There is the South, which is very conservative, and 
right now is obseBsed with the fear of the rise of the Negro. It is 
wedded, at least in part, to the slogan of white supremacy. Thai lfl 
one of the steady customers of the Democratic party. Then there 
nrr the great metropolitan populations— not that portion of our 
metropolitan population which is organised in trade union? and 
which, for that reason, thinks independently and collectively on mat- 
ters, political. I am referring to the great unorganized, those, for 
instance, who follow Mayor Kelly of Chicago. You know, of course. 
that the city bosses represent a certain type of political enterprise. 
They are in business and they keep themselves going, ilicy retain the 
loyalty of their followers, by carrying out whut I like to call u 
certain kind of illegitimate social work, doing favors and helping 
people out of trouble. And, thirdly, of course, there are the reform- 
ers and the labor movement and those who have a social program. 

Mow, with a political party lIlWJ constituted, you have on instru- 
ment that, like a modern machine gun, can be directed to cover a 
large area of the political arena. There thus arises what I call 
>/ collective-bargaining politics. This is precisely the historical method 
developed by the American labor movement for achieving effective- 
ness in politics. 

The. American labor move incut started nut ciboul n hundred and 
twenty years ago with a labor party, the Workingmen's Parly in 
New York City in IB28. ttut it discovered very quickly that what it 
was doing was setting up as on amateur against a professional; the 
professional, the established political parly — it was already Tam- 
many— allowed it knew how to steal the thunder of the Working- 
men's Party. 

There was one clever man in that movement, a Welshman called 
George Henry Adams. He drew the following conclusion From bis 
experience} with the New York Workingmen's Party; "I»ct us not 
try in set up a political shop of our own hut let US bargain with the 
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established political going concerns." In other words, he really 
formulated the technique of pressure politics, or what I would call 
collective bargaining in politics. 

The political enterprencurs who stand in the posiiinn nf nnlkmal 
leadership in the party prefer to deal with unorganized customers. 
with customers who look only at the label and do not possess suffi- 
cient power or understanding to look behind tin- label. Here is 
clearly indicated a method of consumer cooperation or consumer 
control in politics. 

The labor movement, the farmers* movement, the other types of 
movements with particular social objectives, have leaders or spokes- 
men who engage in collective bargaining with the managers of i In- 
political enterprise, striving to influence the decision made by these 
political enterprisers as to the kind of political goods, to be 
manufactured. 

As you sec, that is the standard American method, the method of 
collective bargaining in politics, it began and continues as a two- 
sided collective-bargaining process — on the one side, the managers 

of the political enterprise, spcakiaig for their political organization, 
wliich includes all sorts of people from respectable-* in silk hats 
to wardheclers and henchmen; on the other, the spokesmen of the 
various movements — the labor movement, the farm movement, the 
humanitarian movements and so forth, speaking for their groups as 
collectivities, and thus engaging in collective bargaining. 

In the Inst three decades or so, a new wrinkle was introduced 
into this pattern of collective bargaining in politics, a wrinkle which 
strengthened the non-poliiieioun. llin flpokearaon of the aoeial move 

mentt, in their bargaining with the politicians, This new wrinkle 

WAS the primary election. 

It was the primary election which mode it possible for these 
organized groups— organised social groups such as labor, farmers 
and others — to infiltrate the political parties with people of their 
own choosing. They arc no longer obliged to make bargains with 
the central leadership of any political parly. Under the primary 
J tea*, they can put forth individual < andidales of their own choice, 
whose loyalty to the program of the movements they can trust, and 
;•* them nominated on the ticket of the political party. 
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1 call that llic process of infiltration. I remember, for instance how 
President Coolidge was vexed when he discovered dial Republican 
Congressmen, or ut least some of them, did no! take their cue from 
ihc White House hut rather from the political associations or the 
social groups in their own districts to- whom they owed their 
nomination and election. In other words, as a result of this new 
wrinkle in the pattern of American politics, the internal discipline, 
the solid discipline of tb* political party, has been broken by the 
process of infiltration. 

Here wc have another characteristic of the pattern of political 
action in the United Slates. Your political leader has to he exceed- 
ingly flexible, something like the manager of u hotel or a summer 
resort, striving to attract a great variety of customers from all parts 
of the country and from various social groups. He has to moke 
Mich group feci that it is welcome, that he is caper to serve llu-m. 
That is the kind of leadership that American politics calls for — a 
very flexible kind of leadership that can make all t&OW different 
group*, each of which ban made ;i special bargain with the parly. 
feci at home, feel that they are wanted in the parly. And of course 
the political leaders also have to deliver at least a part of their 
promises if the concern is to remain in business. 

In view of all this, it is but natural that European* should be 
pu//le<l when they try to figure out what the American political 
parly is. Il docs not seem lo conform to any particular model of 
political party thai they us Europeans are accustomed to. It seems 
very much like a crazy quilt 

Take the Democratic parly with Its very heterogeneous composi- 
tion; it does look like B orasy quilt. Altogether different groups seem 
to unite on Election Day on the same national candidates but on 
the day after the election (hose groups may be and often ure ttt each 
other'* throats. They have very little in common. In fact, they arc 
quite antagonistic to each other- And that create* the impression of 
the instability of this typical Ameican political party. 

'Flic question is asked. How can a political party hung together 
when it has such a great diversity of supporters, supporters who 
arc at opposite poles in their social outlook? But perhaps ibis dhi r- 
Slty is the very reason why the political parly does slick together. 
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It realizes its own heterogeneity. The leaders know that they are 
hound by certain limitations, that they must not endanger the solidity 
of their party, llmt they must forever be on the lookout for danger 

n;ils. 

Thai is why, for instance. I was not at all surprised when President 
luiosrvrlt, practically the day after the election — in which organized 
labor played a very important role — seemed to forget about the 
.'iid that organized labor and the liberals had given him so effec- 
tively and so vociferously in the election and turned his beaming 
countenance upon the conservatives in his party and sent in those 
appointments for the Stale Department. ] was not at all surprised 
because I realized chut President Roosevelt is very much in the 
position of a clever and efficient hotel keeper who tries lo attract 
and to hold the goodwill of a great variety of customers.. After a 
while lie will probably turn his beaming countenance ajmiu upon 
the liberals and progressives and laborites, with whom he bus a 
great deal in common, of course, although be is not entirely alien 
to the odiers with whom he is hobnobbing right at this moment. 

Such is the structure of politics in the United States. I know that 
to many o-f us this picture is in some ways distasteful, perhaps very 
much so. "We would like lo see a clearcul realignment in American 
polities. \\\ would like to have a political party thai would express 
fully our ethical commitments and our social objectives. Hut 1 am 
sorry to say— and I have to say it because it is my conviction— that \ 
I believe that such a realignment in our political life would really 
operate lo enthrone the conservntives in power forever. Tins is - 

illy & very conservative country, it is a country Ell which the 
labor movement lives in a rather 'hostile environment, hostile either 
actually or potentially. That is why I do not believe in this kind 
of clearcul, independent political action. I fear the result. I feel 
that ihc result would be to render the attainment of our social and 
ethical objective* practically impossible. Whether we like It or not, 
the kind of political action tfint we arc obliged lo follow is the 
method of collective bargaining in politics, pressure politics. 

Let us sec now how far we can go in pursuing that method, W'v 
call it pressure politics. How far can we go in exerting our pressure? 

And here I wool to introduce a few words of caution. 
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[ have Likened our typical American political purly to a hotel* 
managed by a skillful and diplomatic manager, who, being a busi- 
nessman, naturally wants to attract a wide variety of customer*. 
But it U a hotel as well as a business enterprise, and as such there 
is the problem of keeping the different customers living side by side 
in some degree of harmony, if not in mutual affection. 

In other words, while the American political party ia a business 
enterprise and a* such is ready to do business with everybody and 
to make nil sorts of bargains for mutual advantage, there is a limit 
to such toleruuce, There are certain emotional factors which must 
b« taken into consideration miicc they might break up this mutual 
acceptance. 

You remember in !92R, when the Democratic party nominated 
Al Smith, the Solid South for the first lime- broke away. We colled 
it bigotry and that is what it was. The Solid South was willing to 
live in the same political hotel with the Roman Catholic city bosses 
of the North, but il wouldn't lake a nominee tot the presidency who 
was a Catholic. 

The same thing is true of labor. I have heard il said Ihvt the very 
Hittiiificnnl purl played by labor organizations ;md ilm PA.C (Political 
Action Committee) in the reelection or President Roosevelt points 
the way to labor talcing over the Democratic parly. Hut that is 
nonsense, because among those who live in that Democratic political 
hotel, labor is only a junior group— not from your standpoint and 
■ml From my standpoint, hut from the standpoint of the older groups 
in the party. 

Should labor start to act as though il owned the place, the others 
would he ready lo force the hotel into temporary bankruptcy, as 
Ihey ilid in 192H when Virginia voted Republican in order to punish 
the management ami to force il to mead its waye. Thin ia a very 
important limitation of the method of collective bargaining in 
politic* 

It is not like bargaining on the market where "II sentiment, all 
nuotion, is presumably ruled out and where Imsi ■<•■■■ ralinnuluun 
is the only faciei at work. In politics, we arc dealing with human 
naluiT, human ii.iIum m tin- MW, sometimes very much in the raw, 



and consequently those emotional oonaiderationa often play a very 
crucial role. Tirol in why I was not enthusiastic when I heard pre- 
dictions that now vvus tin- time for labor lo lake over the Democratic 
parly. The Democratic party would nol be taken over by labor. Let 

us not fooi ourselves. Labor is not a popular ;;iuii|.. hn.krd up to 
in the American community, Certainly the farmers and the small- 
town people do not look up to it. 

Country people, farmers and kiikiII-Iowti people, feel definitely 
superior lo the bi»-c'ity population and lo people who have to earn 
;i liviu" by working for wages. At the first inkling that labor was 
about to take over their political party, liny wimM t'.-.-l r\arily 
like a body of old patron* of a hotel wlim new Dlements begin lo 
move in and try to take it over. They would say, "Moll this hotel 
ta now being overrun by undesirable people. It Is time for us to move 
out or at any rale lo alay away for a season and sec if elm manage. 
menl of ihe hotel will not mend il* ways," Here you have thu basic 

limitation on pic— nrc. politic*. 

Of course, you should go on exerting pressure but you must use 
discretion* Don't create the impression that you arc taking over the 
enterprise because thou the whole thing would be apt to go lo pieces. 

I want tO emphasize again that our labor movement finds ilself in 
the midst of a hostile environment. Ju every period in American 
history in which labor mode rapid gains, these advances were always 
accompanied by a wave of hostility on the purl of other groups, 

ojK-cinlly middloulusa groups mill fiirmrrs. In order |<j by effective 

in pressure politics, <»r wli.ii I luivc culled oolleclivc-bargalni: 
politics, the American lubor movemeiil iiiibhL trend very carefully. 
It is on trial. 

I do not know how the political configuration of MM?* will slmpc 
Itself bm I can give you book bits of advice. For one thing, avoid 
creating the Impression thai labor, which has played a big role in 
I'M!, W now moving in lo lake over the Democratic party. For an- 
other, devote more attention to cultivating Congress. I know, pf 

( ' **i no-w in. my of you are going to react to that. Congress I the 

bad 003 in oui American polities and wo Imvc. (ended in think ilmi 

in relation lO Congretw our task is limited to finding mil who ■ 
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the worst of the lol so as to throw them out. That is nil the most of 
us- think, of in connection with Congress. 

But Congress is a permanent Institution and very powerful one. 

I can well remember how, during the reactionary Twenties, when the 
occupants of ihe White House did not look particularly hopeful 
from the progressive point of view, the progressive-minded people 
in the country did get a great deal out of Congress. 

Therefore, I emphasize that it behooves the labor movement to 
cultivate Congress, not merely to organize punitive expedition* 
against particular Congressmen. Congress is a very touchy body and 
the Executive in the past twelve years has pushed Congress into a 
corner. I think that the swing of the penduEum ts going to come the 
other way after the war under the new Administration, whoever will 
be the occupant of the White House, Congress will swing back, I 
think, into a position of great strategic importance and we should 
take account of this fact, as we should lake account of all facts. 
After all, what does all 1 have been saying this afternoon add up 
to but this: Labor musL face the facts of American politics and plan 
its political strategy accordingly. 
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